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EDMUND BURKE, Eſq. | 
PERMIT me to 1n- | 

ſcribe the following 
Essay to Your Patron- 
age. Your Genius and 
Taſte for Literature will 
be the beſt Palliative for | 
this Freedom. T hey are | 
equally the Cauſe and 


A Excule 


—— 


vi DEDICATION. 


Excuſe of my Conduct. 
For only the Liberal of 
Heart, and the Powerful 
in Mind, can encourage 
Candidates for Public 
Approbation, while they 
preſerve them from the 
Shafts of Prejudice and 
Malevolence. In this 
Security, 1 remain, 


51 R, 
ii, all poſſible Reſpels, 


Tour moſt obedient Servant, 


B. WAL W VN 


PREFACE. 


18 general cenſure paſſed on 

the decline of Dramatic Repre- 
ſentations, was the reaſon of my 
writing theſe few curſory thoughts on 
Comedy, In adverting to the cauſe, 


I found the general intention of this 
part of the Drama was ſacrificed 
A 2 to 
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to the partial opinions of prejudiced 
faſhion. Every Comedy founded on 
its ſtandard excellence---a general 
exhibition of nature's follies or vices, 


was laid aſide for the partial repre- 


ſentation of foppery, frippery, and 


faſhion. The ſcene of nature-—in 
not being faſhionable, was diſcarded. 
Paſſion and ſenſibility were too © /ozy” 


for this genree] age. Thus, we found 


the Dramatiſt either obliged to arreſt 
our laughter with the groſs broadneſs 
of his humour, or flatter our taſte in 
diſplaying our elegance of choice in 


fantaſtical modes of dreſs, manners, 


etiquettes, and amuſements, The 
medium of elegant and natural ſim- 


plicity was too unintereſting. The 
ſtage was no longer the ſchoo of vir- 
tue but of faſhion. That which 
I ſhould 
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ſhould reftrain---had long fince pro- 
moted refinement. To ſhew how far | 


this 1s departing from the original | 
intention of the Comic ſcene, and to f 
correct ſome farther abuſes of this { 
moſt noble inftitution, are the inten- ö 
tions of the following pages, which I ; 
ſubmit, with all due reſpe& and de- 
ference, to the candour and opinion | 
of my Readers. 


As I have obſerved in the courſe 
of the following Eſſay my intention 
of producing a ſubſequent work on 
this part of the Drama, it may be 
proper to embrace this opportunity of | 
acquainting the public with the na- 
ture of the performance, 


Mx fift intention is, to enter into 


a free, candid, and liberal compariſon 
of antient and modern Comedies. In 
which, I hope to trace the genuine 
efforts of Genius, and to expoſe the 
falſe pretences of plagiariſts, imi- 
tators, and copyiſts. So that it will 
be my firſt pride to reſcue deceaſed 


merit from the ſhade of oblivion, or 


relieve exiſting genius from the preſs 
ſure of prejudice. 


* 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


1 8 THE 


P U B L I C. 


of receiving your approbation before 14 
ſolicited your patronage. Being honoured | 


with the former, it is my beſt and only | 
ſurety for receiving the latter. 


N f 
The | 
4 1 


7 HE following Ess av was jub- | | 
mitted to you in one "of the public | | 


prints, before I dared ſubmit it in this 


form for your favour. I was defirous | 


xii ADVERTISEMENT. 


The elegant compliment Puts 
DraMa, paid my efforts in this Eſſay, 


I have annexed, with as much gratitude 


zo the liberality of its ingenious author, 
as pride to my own reputation. 


T have Ance learnt PHILO- DRAMA 
is the Gentleman to whom the Public 
are ſo much indebted for a moſt inge- 
nous and elegant hiſtory f the Moder 
Stage *. 


* Life of GARRICK, 


2 
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COME D V. 


# OMEDY is the mirror of hu- 


es man nature, which reflects our 

follies, defects, vices, and vir- 
{| tues ; ſo that we may laugh at 
Ve the firſt, ridicule the ſecond, 
ſatirize the third, and enforce the latter. Thus 
we find it is not merely a picture, but a re- 
flector of human life. If the expreſſion may 
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be allowed it is a reflecting painting in other 
words, a dramatic camera *. 

THE reaſon of my thus attempting to de- 
fine what has appeared by the explications of 
the greateſt Critics indefinite, is, no other than 
to ſhew from whence the difficulty hath ariſen; 
they conſidered that only a painting, which 
was the real reflection of nature. Hence aroſe 
the defects of Comedy, Falſe propoſitions be- 
get falſe ſyſtems; and falſe principles falſe 
artiſts. We cannot ſuppoſe the perfection of 
Comedy is ſo low from the ebb of genius, as 
from its many definitions being ſo vague and 
indeterminate. For we have ſeen genius excel- 
ling in other arts as difficult as Comedy, while 
in this it ſcarcely ariſes to mediocrity. Inſtead 
of holding up the ſtage as a © mirror to nature,” 
they have thought it merely a canvas to picture 
their own abſurdities. We have found the 
ſtage, at times, a pulpit, a brothel, a tea-table, 
a puppet-ſhew, an exchange, and a club of 
witlings. The comic ſcene has either been 
filled with the cant of ſentiment, the filth of 
obſcenity, the tattle of repartee, the froth of 


* Tragedy is a dramatic microſcope that enlarges the 
virtues and vices of human nature, in order to make the 
greater impreſſion on the heart and mind of the obſervers, 
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pun, the jargon of broken language, or affe&s 
ation of wit. Theſe illegitimates of genius | 
have uſurped the prerogative of Comedy's na- 
tural offspring—deſign, character, humour, 
paſſion, and expreſſion, Yet, the latter is 
entirely baniſked; for, when wits, or witlings 
more properly, f the age find a ſtrength of 
comic character, beyond what they have pow- 
ers either to feel or deſcribe, they exclaim * This 
66134 Tragedy ! * They forget, or, perhaps, 

never knew, the Roman Critic ſays, Comedy 
« ſometimes raiſes her voice. What is this, 
but ſaying that incident and character may | 
ſometimes unite to raiſe her ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion to the dignity of Tragedy? Is it not one 
of the ſuperior excellencies of Shakeſpeare's 
Comedies? Do we not firid moſt of his ſerious | 
ſcenes equal in dignity and expreſſion to any of 
his Tragedies? Why then ſhould modern 
genius ſeek to dilute a natural ſtrength of paſ- 
ſion with the water of puny criticiſm. Hu- 
man nature has the ſame teeling—whether ü 
in a drawing-room, or a ſenate; It is only cir- 
cumſtance in both that cauſes the difference. If | 
incidents excite the paſſion, the ſock hath as} 
much right to expreſs its feelings as the buſkin 
—unleſs Comedy muſt relign to I ragedy all | 
right to natural expreſſion; 
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IN my ſolicitude for aſſerting the natural 
| dignity of Comedy, let me not loſe fight of its 
humour, which is equally—if not more eſſen- 
tial to its perfection. Sentiment, wit, repar- 
tee, and obſervation, may alternately ſerve her 
as handmaids; but humour muſt be our ſole 
dependance for entertainment. Her ſources of 
| pleaſing are four —whim, pecularity, vivacity, 
and novelty, which ſhe blends either in an ex- 
preſſion, character, or incident . Shakeſpeare 
is remarkable for humour in the two former; 
; | ohadwell in the latter only. Here it may be 
proper to trace the reaſon of different daily 
| Critics condemning at different times every 
| ſpecies of humour. With ſuch Critics, as 
happen to affect the humour of character and 
incident, humour of expreſſion is—unnatural 
Lconceit. Others who affect expreſſion and inci- 
dent, a humourous character is oute. And 


thoſe who affect character and expreſſion, a 


[humourous incident is ſacrificing natural effect 
to ſtage ſituation; ſo that a writer is ſure to be 
condemned in proportion to the extent of his 
bumour. May we not fear this is the reaſon 
[ * To the leſſening of Comedy, it has been ſaid—that hu- 
our belongs chiefly to low characters; when it ſhould be 
[ | conf dered, that a prince may be as humourouſly inclined as 
© peaſant, and that humour may be as princely in its nature, 
Jas the peaſant's is vulgar, 
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{> few of our Comedies are remarkable for their 
humour? TI have too reſpectful an opinion of 
modern genius, to ſuppoſe they have not powers 
to give this eſſential to their Comedies. I am 
convinced they have been, and ſtill are, fet- 


tered by the weakneſs and illiberality of mo- 
dern Critics. 


HaviNns conſidered the general tenour and 
characteriſtics of Comedy, it may be neceſſary 
to proceed to its component parts; the plot, 
characters, manners, incidents, and unities. 


THE moſt perfect plot is certainly that 
which contains humour, inſtruction, variety, 


and novelty. It ſhould neither be remarkable 
for ſimplicity nor perplexity. The firſt relaxes 
our attention, the latter confuſes our judg- 
ment. The fear of being ſtigmatiſed for pro- 
dueing a meagre plot, has been the chief rea- 
lon of comic writers producing one full of per- 
plexities. On the other hand, the fear of 
their plots being deemed intricate, hath cauſed 
them to invent colloquial eſſays for colloquial - 
ſtories. Let not genius regard thoſe invidious 
criticiſms, which are characteriſed in the fol- 
wing quotation: Non ſolum ſcientia, qua eff 
"remota a juſtitia calliditas potius quam ſapientia 
"et appellanda. Plato apud Tull. © As 


c know= 
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“ knowledge, which is remote from juſtice; 
% ſhould be termed cunning, not wifdom, ” 
writers ſhould rather deſpiſe than dread their 
miſrepreſentations. 


CrrTicisM has authoritively | ſaid, an under 
plot is indiſpenſible. Surely this law, like 
every other literary edict, has ariſen more from 
example than neceſſity. Ancient comic writers 
made uſe of theſe plots—not through neceſlity, 
but a voluntary deſire of giving the whole de- 
ſign a more pleaſing variety. How then ſhould 
it become an edict for every other writer to 
obſerve! Although their ute ſhould not be 
denied, yet their abſolute neceſſity ſhould not 
be countenanced ; for that depends entirely on 
their utility. So that if one principal deſign 
is capable of a ſufficient variety to render it 
intereſting, an under plot would then only tend 
to confuſe thoſe ſcenes it was meant to embel- 
liſh. In reality they too frequently weaken the 
fabric they were meant to ſupport. The ne- 
ceſſity of winding up the under plot in the 
Merchant of Venice, has tacked what would 
have been more proper for an Interlude to one 
of the moſt intereſting Comedies of the immor- 
tal Shakeſpeare, The compleat unity of action 
finiſnes with the trial. Hence, Shakeſpeare's 


powers cannot baniſh from us that unplealing 
emotion 


11 

emotion, which every perſon of taſte and ſen- 
ſibility muſt experience during the fifth act. 
It can only be compared to the neceſſity of 
turning our attention from the ocean to a fiſh- 
pond. It is, therefore, evident that a dramatic 
performance, as well as an epic poem, ſhould 
end with the unity of its action; and that un- 
der plots are only uſeful when the grand deſign 
will admit of their coaleſcence without con- 
fuſing the ſcene, dividing our attention, or 
diminiſhing the ſtrength of the general per- 
formance : And, then, they ſhould blend with } 
the principal action, otherwiſe, inſtead of aſ- 
fiſting, they will retard its progreſs. Thoſe 
who invent disjunctive under plots, are worthy 
of no other praiſe, 'than as being capable of 
repreſenting two plays; while another's greateſt 
pride is to repreſent only one, as being worthy 
of our attention and applauſe. 


IN reſpect to character, I mutt beg leave to 
diſſent from a truly eminent critic, Du Bos, 
who ſays comic characters ſhould be domeſtic. 
Were this true, in what light muſt we conſider 
moſt of Shakeſpeare's Comedies? If the paſ- 
hon differed in nature, as well as in degree with 
the climate, neither tragic nor comic character 
ſhould be foreign; for they would not be con- 
genial with the feelings of the audience. But 


vhilſt 
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whilſt Love, Hatred, Compaſſion, and Revenge, 
with the reſt of the paſſions, have all the ſame 
complexion in every climate, the comic ſcene, 


were it only in favour of novelty and variety, 
may be indulged with foreign character. There 
is an advantage attending their uſe. Foreign 
perſonages, from climate, conſtitution, and 
example, are more ſuſceptible of ſome 
paſſions than of others. If, therefore, they 
be naturally drawn, we may amend our adopted 
vices, from obſerving the bad tendency of theirs 


from neceſlity. 


CHARACTERS ſhould not be drawn with 
temporary traits ; for ſuch grow obſolete with 
the faſhion of the times. This is the fate of 
moſt of Johnſon's characters particularly thoſe 
in Every Man in his Humour, While thoſe 
in the play * from whence moſt of them ſeem 
to have been taken, will exiſt with human nature, 
Captain Bobadil is a ſtarvling Falſtaff, without 
either his wit or his humour. Maſter Stephen 
is a tolerable likeneſs of Maſter Slender. Kitely 
imitates Ford in all but his ſenſe. Downright 
is the teſty Shallow without his humour. Dame 
Kitely is the ſhadow of Mrs, Ford. Thus we 
. perceive theſe characters of Shakeſpeare are 


* Merry Wives of Windſor. 
diſguiſed 
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diſguiſed by Johnſon, with an affected reſem- 
blance to ſome particular perſons of that period. 
It, therefore, this play of Johnſon's hath ever 
pleaſed ſince, it proves the diſcernment of the 
manager, and the abilities of the performers; 
the firſt in caſting the parts, the latter in play- 
ing them ſo ſatisfactorily as we have generally 
ſeen them. This ſuggeſts to me an obſerva- 
tion, which may be as well applied to the- 
atrical performers in general, as to every other 
artiſt ;—difficulty excites endeavour, which is 
the parent of excellence. Thus we often find 
the molt difficult performances more frequently 
excellent than ſuch as require but little exertion. 
This appears the reaſon of the moſt eminent 
painters failing in caricatura, and eminent wri- 
ters in what they found beneath their abilities 
and attention. Tiny artiſts can only excel in 
tiny ſubjects. There is a tone of genius as of 
muſic, which can never touch with the har« 
mony of perfection a ſubject that is beneath its 
powers or compaſs. Therefore, the failure of 
artiſts may as often be attributed to a ſuperior 
talent, as to its deficiency. So that critics 
would ſhew their diſcernment and liberality in 
not condemning failing ability, until oppor- 
tunity and experience have tried its powers. 
To return, the difference of temporary and 
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eternal * characters is particularly diſplayed 
between thoſe of Shakeſpeare and of Johnſon, 


I ſhall, therefore, conſider the traits of the one, 


| and the tints of the other. For in Johnſon the 
| paſſions are ſcarcely coloured, - but in Shake- 
ſpeare they are imitated by feeling. 


| 


| 


ALTHOUGH it has been faid—Shakefpeare's 
Falſtaff was meant to ſatirize a particular perſon 
of his day, every one who looks at human 
nature will find Falſtaffs in abundance. But 
they will never find a Bobadil. Falſtaff is a 
voluptuous knave, groſs in ſenſe, manners, 
and appearance, His pleaſantry depending on 
his ſack, and his cowardice on his ſelfiſhneſs. 
Every trait is conſiſtent with each other. Had 
Shakeſpeare given him courage, he would have 
made him inconſiſtent with himſelf ; the ſordid 
and feliſh may be deſperate, but never cou- 
rageous, They dread the loſs of enjoyment 
in their lives, and therefore never hazard life 
but when emergency makes them deſperate. 
This conſiſtency will make Falſtaff a character 
of entertainment whenever it may be repre- 
ſented. How different is the fate of Bobadil, 
who never pleaſes but from the groteſquenels 
of the dreſs, and the outre humour of the 


If I may uſe the expreſſion, 
performer's 
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performer's ſpeech and action. The reaſon is, 
he is an empty, lying braggart, without any 
determinate view or principle of action. Thee | 
traits are trifling, and not genuine. We ſel- 
dom ſee pride without ſome merit, or vanity 
without ſome view for ſupporting it, or hypo- 
criſy without deſign. Appearances are aſſumed 
to acquire the poſſeſſion of realities. Courage 
is often feigned to procure ſafety, love to pro- 
cure enjoyment, wealth to procure credit, andi 
friendſhip to procure ſervice. But the bag! 
gadiſms of Bobadil are void of every end or 

intention, except vanity: ouch a char 
may exiſt, and yet, it will rarely be found, but 
in Every Man in his Humour. I am awarg 
many will ſay vain-boaſters are common. 
them, however, produce me one without any 
principle of action, and I will cke 
that one to be the Bobadil of Nature. Super 
ficial obſervers may ſay, vanity is a means withl 
out an end. But that would be a non-entity 
of expreſſion. It has no meaning. Evel 
caprice, which ſeems to burleſque all principli 
of action, changes from a deſire of novelty | 
Vanity only differs from pride in its aue 
We are vain of trifles, and proud of wort] 


Both have one final cauſe, or principle, whid 
is conſequence—the baſis of ſelf-complacenc/ 
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But ſurely Bobadil can have no ſeli-compla - 


from the anger of Downright. Notwithſtand- 
ang farce 1s the caricatura of the drama, we 
ſhave a character in Garrick's Miſs in her Teens, 
chat is of the ſame ſtamina, but far ſuperior. It 
bas Bobadil naturalized. I mean Captain Flaſh. 
Flaſh has an intention in his affected bravery. 
He means it to frighten his antagoniſt, Fribble. 
He is not, like many cowards, brave through 
[ fear. He appears brave through policy. In 
? oth there is reaſon ; and reaſon is nature. The 
areical character Ky Flaſh muſt be, therefore, 
Preferred to the comic character of Bobadil. 
Having ſaid ſo much on theſe two leading cha- 
Ears, I truſt they will be conſidered a ſuffi- 
Went ſpecimen of the reſt. 


i 


W THus, having elucidated the difference of 
_— E's and BEN JoHNSON's charac- 


rs, it appears the firſt bear the ſeal of ngflire, 
i the latter that of paltry counterfeits. Mheir 


Imporary diſguiſe only ſerved to render them 
4 i inconſiſtent with themſelves, as they deviate 
om the beauty of their archetypes. The 
| uze of artifice is drawn aſide, rand Johnſon 


0 pears the 1 of plagiariſts. 


IN 


ſcency, unleſs it be eſcaping with whole bones 


— 
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Ix our progreſs through the Drama, real 
genius will too frequently be found the baſis 
of honour to the literary pilferer. Writers, who 
re high in fame for their inventive faculties, 
will, at beſt, appear but tolerable habit-makers 
to Thalia or Melpomene. When prejudice— 
not taſte, has caſt aſide an excellent garment, 


materials—not being able to produce any of 
that excellence themſelves, for which, by alter- 
ations and diſguiſe, they have received, if not 


the honour, at leaſt the profit of a new-in- 


yented piece of workmanſhip. To conceal 
the theft, they ſubſtitute aukwardneſs for ele- 
rance, indecency for dignity, and caricatura 


for nature. It muſt be confeſſed many have 


been content to acknowledge themſelves the 
humble botchers of the ladies. They produce 
the ſuit only with “ alterations. Others, 
having leſs candour and more artifice, have given 
a new name to what their new faſhion hath 
oiled. The names of theſe dramatic habit 
r mantua-menders—rather ſpoilers, I ſhall 


dent and modern compoſition *. 


Te 0 Proceed with Character. Authors, in 
fectin g genteel character, have filled their 


A ſubſequent work. 
i pieces 


theſe gentlemen and ladies have ſeized on the 


particularly mention in my compariſon of an- 


(14 ] 


pieces with fops, fribbles, petite maitres, atid 
puppies. Indeed one of theſe moſt remark- 
able genteel writers * has introduced in one of 
his plays f areal monkey. In defence of this 
uncommon character, it muſt be allowed the 
moſt natural of any in all his plays; for he 
does nothing but what is natural to a monkey, 
But the reſt of his characters are either too 
genteel for nature, or too grofs for what he 
deſigned them to repreſent good breeding. 
This fault muſt have ariſen from a narrow ge- 
nius under the controul of habit. His mind 
could not extend beyond the limits of partial 
acquaintance. Univerſal character was not 
within the medium of his intellect. His cha- 
racters, like thoſe of Johnſon, wore the traits 
of the minute. Hence we find, at this time, 
no likeneſs of a Clodio, or a Foppington. Thus 
the merits of new performers have been ſacri- 
ficed, in being tried in ſuch parts as could 
not pleaſe, from their being grown out of 
faſhion with the times. When a part is be- 
come infipid in itſelf, that inſipidity is often 
attributed, very unjuſtly, to the want of merit 
in the performer. However, that this Writer 
may not bear alone this preſſure of blame, it is 
the fault of moſt Dramatic Writers to uiſtake 


* Colley Cibbers + The Double Gallant- 
what 
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what they term gentility for elegance, and 
parade for dignity. Our ſcenes are, therefore, 
ſtuffed with the counterfeit of compliment for 
the ſterling of genius. Routs, car oy 
tete- a-tetes, rencontres, and maſquerades * are 
the chief employments found for our charac- 
ters. Can we then be ſurpriſed at the audience 
being tired of ſeeing that on the ſtage, which 
a too frequent repetition has rendered infipid 
at home? To compreſs what I would obſerve 
of CharaQer, their traits ſhould be not only 
perpetual—but univerſal. They ſhould be con- 
genial with human nature at all times, and in 
all places, A particular fop, in being known to 
his acquaintance, may entertain that part of 
the audience; but he will never be a proper 
charaQer of a vain man, for nature at large to 


contemplate. Particular characters only ſuit 
time a 


cquaintance. General characters 
ſuit the world and futurity. A temporary 
writer is a meteor, that is loſt while it glares | 
along the atmoſphere of applauſe. A Writer 
of genuine character is a fixed ftar, whoſe q 
brilliancy is an everlaſting ornament to the | 
dome of Fame, | 


* I would not P'S underſtood to mean any reflections againſt | 
a certain Lady's favourite Comedy ; for, in many inſtances, | 
7 admire her taſte, elegance, any | ingenuity. 
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s WHAT has been generally conſidered by 
Critics the manners of the Drama, I have already 


treated in the preceding ſtrictures on Charac- 


ter. The manners I mean now to conſider are 
thoſe of the Author. 


AUTHoRs have, either through choice or 
neceſſity, been too remarkable for a ſtyle or 
manner peculiar to themſelves. It ſhould be 
their firſt endeavour not to be diſtinguiſhable 
from any other—except by the generality of 
their excellence. A peculiar genius 1s but a 
partial copyiſt of nature. They reſemble thoſe 
ſtatuaries whoſe figures are only to be known 
by a peculiar aſpect, feature, or attitude. 


- Where a Venus 1s ſeen to threaten, inſtead of 


invite, it may be juſtly concluded the Artiſt 
miſtook his forte. But then the fault is eaſily 
remedied. For the figure wants only a ſword 


'to make it an excellent Bellona. 


LEE and Rows “ are two remarkable in- 


ſtances of this partial genius. In the firſt we 


find more of madneſs than of reaſon. In the 
latter we find brutality a contraſt for effemi- 


1 * Theſe Writers may not be thought in keeping with an 
1 Eſſay on Comedy. But when this peculiarity may be ſeen in 
Tragic as well as Comic Writers, ſurely, for the purpoſe of 


mattration, I may be indulged with their names. 


nacy. 
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nacy. A genius of univerſality would have 
given Statira the traits of - ſoftneſs, timidity, 
and tenderneſs, as a contraſt to the violence and 
turbulence of Roxana. But LEE's Statira was 
too much his own to have, the ſimplicity of 
nature and perfection. In Act III. Scene 3, 
ſhe has all the enthuſiaſtic raſnneſs of a Roman 
Virago. Thus ſhe anſwers the petitions of her 
mother, Siſigambis: 


125 — f you 1 
% I'll let out life, and waſh em * with my blood. 
„ But I conjure you not to rack my ſoul, 
* Nor hurry my wild thoughts to perfect madneſs, 
«© Should now Darius? awful ghoſt appear, 
&, And you, my mother, ſtand beſeeching by, 


I would periſh to death, and keep my vow. *? 


THE characteriſtic foftnefs of Rows has, if I 
may ſo ex preſs it, emaſculated many of his cha- 
raters. His tragedies have, in this, a ſtriking 
reſemblance to Italian operas. The unnatural 
tenderneſs of Shore, renders him more effemi- 
nate than his proſtitute ſpouſe. The one 
clemency of Tamerlane neither becomes the 
warrior nor the man. And the doting whinings 


Meaning the feet of Siſigambis. 


D 


„ 
of Altamont obliges us to deſpiſe him whom 
the Author meant we ſhould pity. 


IN order to create a variety of incident, the 
intereſt of too many beautiful ſcenes have been 
deſtroyed. Whenever the paſſions are excited, 
no foreign incident ſhould be ſuffered to ſuſpend 
the feelings; for they are the beſt advocates of 
the ſcenic merit. They may be conſidered the 
touchſtone of the drama. If they are not 
intereſted, it is a proof of the Author's own 
torpidity. A writer of feeling poſſeſſes that 
electricity of genius which commands the ſen- 
ſibility of all within its ſphere of action. An 
affectation of witticiſm, and a jumble of inci- 
dent, is only the reſource of a barren languid 
genius. He ſeeks to pleaſe us with indigeſted 

variety, when he cannot pleaſe us with nature. 
But, inſtead of reliſhing, we are palled by its 
crudities. So much are weindebted to foreign in- 
cidents. What may be termed foreign incidents 
are ſuch as have not the leaſt natural connection 
with the characters then in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſtage. Incidents ſhould rather ariſe from 
the paſſions themſelves. A writer of taſte, 
ingenuity, and feeling, will always prefer the 
j change of circumſtance from paſſion, to the 
1 When 
Ut incidents 
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nature, it is perverting the intention of the 
ſcene. Vice ſhould produce its puniſhment, 
Folly its ridicule, and Virtue its reward. The 
orator loſes his power the inſtant we diſcover 


his art. The drama loſes its effect, when the 


audience diſcovers the foreign and forced aid of 
contrivance; 


THE unities have been the ſource of much 
contention among the critics; and, in propor- 
tion to this contention, it ſeems to have been 


to as ſmall a purpoſe. For dramatic. writers— 


particularly ours, treat the neceſſity of the law 
with that greateſt of contempt—dilregard. In- 
ſtead of our characters being united, in either 
promoting or retarding one general action, 
each of them is ſeen purſuing a ſeparate con- 
cern of his own; Our ingenuity conſiſts in 
contriving the greateſt of all difficulties—that 
of ranging a- breaſt the Dramatis Perſonæ in the 
laſt ſcene of the piece. In regard to time and 


place, theſe are changed with as little ceremony 1 


—although not with that ſeeming propriety, 
as thoſe in a pantomime, For Harlequin then 
appears the magician, to whoſe wooden ſword 
reaſon has long ſince reſigned its faculties. 
Notwithſtanding the licentious breach of the 
D 2 unities 


incidents apparently ariſe more from art chart 
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unities is to be condemned, a ſervile obſerv- 
ance of them is not to be recommended. Par- 
ticularly of place. When the acts require a 
pauſe, then, for the relief of the eye and the 
liberty of invention, the place may ſurely 


change provided the diſtance is within the 


compaſs of the interval. As far as the charac- 
ters can be ſuppoſed to have the power to go in 
the time, ſo far—and no farther, may the ſcene 
be removed. Otherwife the change will appear 
as abſurd as if it were in the middle of an act. 
In reſpe& to length of time being confined to 
that of repreſentation, it certainly is moſt 
agreeable to conſiſtency. And yet the unity of 
place and time have a material difference. The 
impropriety of deſtroying the unity of place is 
much greater than that of time. For the change 
of place is the object of our firſt of ſenſes the 
light ; but the length of time very feebly ope- 
rates on our reflection. It is, therefore, ſeen 
the change of place ſhould be confined to the 
intervals of the piece. And the length of time 
may extend as much beyond the repreſenta- 
tion, as will not ſtrike our reflection with the 
groſſneſs of abſurdity. The time of twelve 
hours cannot appear to reflection the leaſt ab- 
ſurdity. Yet the lapſe of a night, while the 
characters are ſuppoſed to have been at reſt, will 
ſeem 
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ſeem to every ſenſe of propriety a monſtrous 
impoſition on our reaſon, 


ALTHOUGH fancy is much inclined to 
favour all efforts of genius, yet when they are 
extravagantly beyond its powers, ſhe then be- 
comes the witneſs to criminate thoſe blemiſhes, 
for which ſhe would, otherwiſe, have been the 
moſt able advocate. Genius, while playing 
with the imagination of others, ſhould confine 
its own antics within the limits. of decorum. 
A writer muſt never tamper with the mind of 
either reader or auditor. Reaſon may be lulled, 
but never bullied into credulity. It is a kind of 
bravoiſm to preſent that for approbation, which 
is repugnant to common ſenſe. A writer is 
leſs culpable for want of ſenſe than abuſe of 
judgment. We may pity the firſt, but we mult 
contemn the latter. Trifling merit has often 
been obſerved to ſucceed, merely by the dullneſs 
of uniformity, while a genius of ſuperior ex- 
cellence has failed, by reaſon his excentricity 


could not confine itſelf to the cold formality of 


reaſon. Hence it may be again noticed—that 
merit oftener fails through exceſs than de- 
ficiency. Theſe rules are, therefore, not of- 


fered to direct the weak, but to reſtrain the 
power- 
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powerful. Dulneſs ſeldom ſteps beyond the 
limits of order. For it is always ſeen too fee- 
ble to reach its confines. 


LETTER on this ESSAY, with the 


Author*s anfeoer, 
„ 


Yo U could not have done me a more 
acceptable pleaſure, than feaſting me with the 
valuable Eflay of your correſpondent. I have 
read what you have hitherto ſent of this able 


writer with great pleaſure. I have not his firſt 


letter before me, but am ſo impreſſed with its 
genuine power, and the doctrine reſpecting Dra- 
matic Poetry, that I can remember nothing of 
it but that which pleaſes me. In his ſecond letter, 
he very amply juftifies the uſe of foreign Cha- 
racters, in oppoſition to Du Bos for, this very 
unanſwerable reaſon, that the paſſions are the 
ſame in all climates, and in all ages. But 
however I may reverence the opinions of this 
author, I muſt beg leave to differ with him 1n 
| ſome 


1 

ſome leſſer matters. The moſt material objec- 
tion I have to propoſe, is within the compaſs of 
a very limited underſtanding, for 'it is mere 
matter of fact. I am afraid we are all apt to 


flatter ourſelves in finding out reſemblances 
which exiſt no where but in our own minds. 


I PERFECTLY agree with the Author 
that characters ſhould be drawn with tempo- 


rary traits, I grant too, that the portraits of 


Shakeſpeare are made to laſt till Doomſday ; 
while the luſtring and faſhionable ſhadows of 
the day drawn by Ben Johnſon, grow obſolete 
in the wearing of them. But he has unhap- 
pily miſtaken his aim. The characters of Every 
Man in his Humour could not be taken from 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor ; for 
the former play was prior to the latter about three 
years: this he will find authenticated in the 

laſt variorum edition of Shakeſpeare, publiſhed 

by Johnſon and Stevens. We might with equal 
truth, and with ſome plauſibility, ſay that our 
divine bard borrowed his characters of Falſtaff, 
Ford, Slender, Shallow, and Mrs. Ford, from 
the Bobadil, Kitely, Maſter Stephen, Down- 
right, and Dame Kitely of Johnſon. For my 
own part, I can ſee no family likeneſs, either in 
the perſonage or conduct of the two plays. 
They are both ftrongly diſcriminated. Poor 


Old | 


181 
Old Ben is fallen ſo low in the opinion of the 
public, that it would be a charity to give him a 
lift where we poſſibly can. The Slender of 
Shakeſpeare is not, in my humble judgment, ſo 
proper a character for Comedy, as the Maſter 
Stephen of Jobnſon; the latter is the Fop of 
Faſhion, the other, the Fool of Nature; and 
for that reaſon no object of comic mirth. We 
may as well laugh at the lame and the blind, 
as the meer changling, the poor abortive eſcape 
of propagation. Though I do not entirely ap- 
prove his criticiſm on Bobadil, I admire his 
maſterly outline of Falſtaff. 


I couLD with your correſpondent had not 
been altogether ſo ſevere upon the dramatic 
characters of Colley Cibber. What! is Clodio 
no character? Shall I preſume to differ ſo far 
from this fine writer, as to ſay that every day of 
our lives we ſee him in each pert, vain, illite- 
rate, affected, forward coxcomb we meet. 
Does the preſent age afford no ſuch characters? 
Then, indeed we have no Clodios Felicia 
fempora! Foppington is drawn with more 
vigour than Clodio, and ſtill exiſts, though not 
in the modus, not in the mecr mechanical out- 
fide, in the inſignificant ceremony, and the 
drawling affected tone. Though we can yet 
produce fomething even of this ;—=how many. 
from 


— 


. 


from ſoft effeminate affectation, pronounce 
M-a-i-n-sfield for Mansfield? Was not the 


converſation of a late Miniſter of State, who 


in a fit of lunacy diſpatched himſelf at a Nobles 
man's houſe on a viſit, infected with that 


ſtrange womaniſh elongation of ſyllables ? 


FoppING TON, in C1BBtR's Careleſs Huſ- 
band, is a vicious young man af faſhion, who 


ſtretches the politeneſs of the gentleman into 
ceremony and affeGation. He wants not under- 
ſtanding in a good degree, but disfigures it by 
his outre manner: he is good-natured; for 


when his folly is detected, he can laugh with 


the laughers ; 3 but the ſtrong trait of his cha- 
rafter is vanity, for he aims at the reputa- 
tion of making conqueſts in his amours. 
And this I will preſume to ſay is a character 
that will laſt to the end of the world. If Fop- 
pington fails on the ſtage, the fault is the 
aftor's, not the writer's. 


I wILL appeal to this gentleman's candour, 
and with greater confidence, becauſe he is a 
man of genius: the ſtrongeſt are ever the moſt 
generous, they have enough to give away, 
while thoſe of an inferior olaſs are niggardly 
from their poverty. 


E WILL 
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WIL I. "ro Author, aſter mature deliber- 
ation, refuſe Cibber the honour of producing 
on the ſtage three excellent dramatic charac- 
ters? In the Careleſs Huſband, Sir Charles 
Eaſy, and Lady Betty Modiſh ; and Maria in 
the Non-Juror? I will not mention Lady 
Townly, becauſe he is ſaid to be aſſiſted in 
drawing that finiſhed part of female gaiety, by 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 


| [ am, your's, 


PHILO-DRAMA. 


The Anfuer. 


1 BEGAN my Strictures on the Drama with 
a determination not to anſwer any one who 

might think proper to become my adverſary. 
But the liberality of PHILo-DRAMA has con- 
quered my reſolution. So that, notwithſtand- 
ing this anſwer is not meant as a Conceſſion to 
the Juſtneſs of his Remarks, it is a Return for 
the Politeneſs of his behaviour. 1 could, 
therefore, wiſh what may follow might | be as | 
equal a compliment to his Propriety as to his 
Ingenuity. Should it prove otherwiſe, he muſt 
not condemn his own Abilities, but the Poor- 


neſs of his Caule. | 
Warn 
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Wu EN an objection i 1s TOOL to the ſtating 
of a circumſtance, Demonſtration—not Proba- 
bility, ſhould be its baſis, To ſubvert my 
poſition of the characters in Every Man in his 
Humour having been taken from the Merry 
WII ves of Windſor, he obſerves it is authentt- 
cated & in the variorum edition of Shakeſpeare, 
publiſhed by Johnſon and Stevens, that the | 
Merry Wives of Windſor is ſubſequent to the 
other by three years. He muſt, ſurely, have | 
read this work very ſuperficially, or he would | 
not have taken what is candidly confeſſed by. 
the Authors themſelves to be only probable for 
the abſolute demonſtration of authenticity. 
Not to invalidate a work replete with inge- 
nuity and elegance, nor to fix on him the 
weakneſs of eredulity, do I obſerve that the 
| probability is more in favour of the Merry 
Wives of | Windſor being previous to Every 
. Man in his Humour. Allowing the Second 
Part of Henry the Fourth to be written in 
i 598—ſtx years after the time fixed for Henry 
the Sixth, which has every appearance of im- 
propriety and - improbability, there is greal 
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* Although a matter may be authentic from circumſtance 
which is not demonſtrable from fact, I uſe the word as it wa 
meant by PII O- DRAM Aa ſubſtitute for certainty, 
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reaſon to believe the Merry Wives of Windſor 
was written in the ſame year. As Queen Eli- 
zabeth was ſo much pleaſed with Falſtaff, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe her command to ſee the Fat 
8 Knight in love, was no long time after the firſt 
Eg repreſentation of Henry the Fourth. Female 
pleaſure and curioſity are not characterized by 
a delay of gratification. More eſpecially when 
they ariſe in the heart of thoſe who have more 
power to command than patience to wait the 
leiſure of opportunity. Beſides, the hurry * 
þ in which Shakeſpeare wrote the play, is a ftrong 
evidence of its being an immediate command, 
| 1n conſequence of a new and, therefore, more 
[| ſtrongly raiſed curiolity. When reaſons—not 
facts, muſt be the ground of opinion, every 
relative circumſtance proves weighty in the 
ſcale of belief. Hence, in proof of my ob- 
W ſervation, I would take in the acknowledged 
{ſuperiority of Shakeſpeare. Although he bor- 
rowed his plots from Novels, and ſome ſcenes 
ö from the Antients, yet no poſitive proof can be 
en of his either taking plots, ſcenes, inci- 
Y cs or characters, from any of his cotem- 
poraries. On the contrary, while he borrowed 
the main parts of the fable, he is remarked for 
he nis wonderful facility and power in the inven- 


It is ſaid he wrote it in a fortnight, 
tion 
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of characters beyond nature. He did not, 
like other puny writers of the ſcene, make 
nature monſtrous. He made monſters natural. 
Is this a man to be ſuppoſed dependent on a 
Johnſon for character? Forbid it genius, 


judgment, and J had almoſt faid, conviction. 


In attempting to flatter the memory of 
Johnſon, he ſeems, like other flatterers, to 
have lain aſide the dignity of his reaſon. On 
the baſis of his argument, he ſays that Shake- 
ſpeare- may, wits ſome plauſibility, be ſaid to 
have borrowed the Merry Wives of Windſor 
from Every Man in his Humour, And in the 
next period he can find no family likeneſs be- 
tween them. Where then is the plauſibility of 


has, then, undermined his own argument, it 
would-be cowardly to make a further paſs on the 
ranquiſhed. But having inſinuated that we are 
apt to flatter ourſelves with reſemblances, which 
xiſt no where but in our own minds, Iwill briefly 
attempt to ſhew theſe reſemblances are ſo ſtrong 
in themſelves, that one would imagine to the 
eye of reaſon, they require only to be men- 
ioned to diſcover the ſimilarity of their traits. 
This is not directed to prejudice. For that is 
vulnerable to every ſhaft of conviction. But 

as 


tion of characters in nature, and the creation 


either being taken from the other. Since he 
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that inſtead of prejudice having diſtorted their 


jealous without cauſe, and paſſionate without | 


of Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Page. Caf it be fail 


ſtances? His obſervation in reſpect to the | 


for Comedy, does him honour ; but this greatly 


— #8 
as 1 attribute the miſtake to inattention, tlie 
greater hope have have I of convincing him, 


features, negle& has left undrawn the flimſy 
veil, which ſeems to is view, to have obſcured 
the likeneſs. Has not Falſtaff the traits of 
vanity, boaſting, and cowardice? Are not 
theſe the only traits of Bobadil? Is not Ford 


revenge? For all the puniſhment Falſtaff re- 
cerves is from the hurt, pride, and indignation 


that Kitely has any other traits, or circum- 


Fool of Nature not being a proper character 


depends in what light that fool is placed, If} 
Placed in a ridiculous light, we muſt then de- 
ſpiſe the author, and pity the character. Should 
he be placed in merely a riſible light, he then 
becomes an innocent uninjured character to en- 
liven the ſcene. Ridicule is Satire ſeated in the 
vehicle of Mirth. Riſibility is Innocence ſeated} 
in the vehicle of Humour. Shakeſpeare's} 
Slender is not a character of ridicule, but ot | 
riſibility ; but Johnſon's Stephen, being cidi4 
culous, blends our contempt with our laughter 
This reply to his obſervations on Slender and 


Ste phend 
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| Stephen is rather too early; but as the charac 
f ter followed Ford, I could not avoid theſe ob- 
ſervations. Further, in diſcriminating a dif- 
ference of theſe characters, he has omitted the 
e | leading trait of Stephen, which abſolutely 
j renders him Slender tranſpoſed from Shake» | 
1 ſpeare to Johnſon. That he is the Fool of Na- 
+ JW ture I admit; but is not Stephen the Fool of 
Nature, as well as the Fop of Faſhion? In- 
N deed the Fop of Faſhion, although too gene- 
q rally the Fool of Nature, giyes him too great 


a dignity. He miſtakes the groteſque bragga- 
diſms, and outet actions of Bobadil, for 
faſhion. The Fop of Faſhion is he whoſe only | 
merit is to be faſhionable. But Stephen, being 


Ir . deſtitute of all other ideas, neither has, nor 
. can have, any juſt idea of faſhion, From this 
a trait of ſimplicity ariſes the only humour of 


n his character the aukward imitation of Bos 
- badil; and the only difference perceptible in 
ne Shallow and Downright, is the firſt being teſty 
with brutality—the latter with humour and 
pleaſantry. When leading traits are thus evi- 
dently the ſame, it is beneath weakneſs not to 
admit of their reſemblance. All their diſcri= 
mination 1s, in the plagiariſt, but a ſuperficial 
diſguiſe to conceal their likeneſs, 
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PuiLo-DRAMA ſeems to be particularly 
hurt at my ſevere treatment of Colley Cibber. 
While my Strictures continue, it ſhall be my 
endeavour not to decry the fame of either de- 
ceaſed or exiſting merit. And even the faults 
of the living I would not aggravate— that 
neither their character nor ſupport may receive 
an injury. My endeavours will be to remove 
the perverſion of prejudice in favour of Block- 
heads, to the great detriment of real though 
pining Genius. I would reſcue the fame of 
deceaſed ability from obſcurity, and give the 
hand of encouragement to living and deſerving 
exertions. In this arduous attempt, ſhould any 
impropriety eſcape me, a hint from the inge- 
nious and ingenuous will be always graterully 


acknowledged. 


THAT neither Clodio, nor Foppington, 
can now exiſt, is ſelf-evident to reflection. No 


| | | Fop has any other trait than the mode of the 
times. This mode receives tints—not traits, | 


from diſpoſition, education, and circumſtance, 


Hence, we have lively and auſtere Fops, vulgar 
1 and genteel Fribbles, with ſhabby and ſplendid 


„ „ 


| 
1 
f 
| 


| Petite-Maitres, As theſe tints are ſubject to 
all times, all Fops may be ſubjected to their 
colours; but as the exiſtence of a Fop depends 


on that which neceſſarily changes with the day, 
no 


Ks 
no longer than the day can the character of 
ſuch a Fop have any reſemblance 1n nature. 
Indeed, the ſame being changes with the whim 
of the hour. How then can he be ſuppoſed 
to laſt for ages? Is not this a demonſtration 
that all ſuch characters are unayoidably tem- 
porary in themſelves? Not to dwell longer 
on what is ſo evident, I ſhall proceed further 
than my poſition of there being 20 no Clo- 
dios. It will appear, from the character itſelf; 
that it never had an exiſtence And yet I think 
this no proof of Philo-=Dramea's exclamation, 
& Felicia Tempora.” The cauſe of foppery is 
vanity. Every Fop, is, therefore, tender of 
debaſement. Whatever militates againſt his 
ſelf- complacency, muſt be a wound whoſe 
ſmart no diſſimulation can hide. But Clodio | 
is deprived of Angelica, diſarmed by his bro- 
ther, and duped by his own preſumption ; yet | 
all this diſgrace and diſappointment he bears 
with the apathy of a Stoic. Although Fops 
have no relative ſenſibility, none are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of their own ignomy. A man may be 
lo ſpirited as to bid defiance to care and mis- 
fortune. But that ſpirit is of too noble a nature 
to ſtoop ſo low as vainly to contemplate his 
Þerſon, perfections, and gallantries. The dif- 
inQion of ſuch an incest Fop, and ſuch 
F a natu- 
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a natural ſpirited character, cannot be ſo well 
contraſted as between the Mercutio of Shake- 
ſpeare, and the Clodio of Cibber. The firſt i i$ 
gay without foppery, and ſpirited without in- 
1 ſenſibility. Cibber ſcems to have copied this 
ſpirit in Clodio, and, by making him a fop, 
= annihilated the natural conſiſtency of his 
character. Indeed their traits are ſo diſſonant, 
that they deſtroy each other's effect. Clodio might 
have been lively, but not inſenſible to his own 
indignity. The only expreſſion of nature I 
have found in his character was, when imagin- 
ing himſelf in danger, he exclaims, Ah, 

© poor Clodio, would thou wert fairly in a 
e ſtorm at ſea again. Here is nature, paſſion, 
and propriety. Whatever danger we may have 
recently eſcaped, it is natural for impending 
danger to leſſen the former fo far, as to prefer 
it to what may happen. In this, fancy relates 
as much to our pains as our pleaſures, Both 
are magnified by expectation, and diminiſhed 
by reflection. 


FoeprINGToON has not the conſequence of 
vice. He is too trifling to be either vicious or 
virtuous. His underſtanding is merely com- 
7 poſed of frippery, bagatelles, and faſhionable . 
abſurdities. His good- nature is artifice o 


F, ſcreen the wounds which his vanity has re- 
| ceived 


—  —— — 8 
: 3 m * on 
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| ceived. However devoid of principle a man 
is in himſelf, no Foppington will be found in 


ute to boaſt of his depravity to thoſe whom he 


is aſſured are making him the object of their 
deriſion and contempt. But Cibber's Fopping- 
ton does this, and, therefore, like Clodio, can 
have had no natural prototype, Hence it may 
be concluded, Cibber combined the whims of 
ſeveral, to compoſe one individual. Thus we 
perceive his characters have ſcarce a tint of 
genuine propriety. As an inſtance of his ex- 
treme politeneſs, I tranſcribe this: Why 
e that, for my part, I had rather have a plain 
*« lice of my wife's woman, than my guts full 
# of &er an Ortolan Ducheſs in Chriſtendom.” 


As I mean to criticize the works of Cibber 
more particularly in my future Eſſays, I muſt 
defer anſwering PHIiLo-DRaMa's laſt para- 


graph until a more convenient opportunity. 
Interim, I remain, 


Your very humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR, 


FINIS. 
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